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(c) The Conflict of Norms.

That there is no legal norm without an exception is a
well-known truth, and one confirmed by universal experience.
It may be applied to all the special moral precepts in whose
fulfilment the sum of practical morality consists. The legal
prescription, "Thou shalt not kill," yields to the call of a
higher duty in the mind of the soldier on the battlefield or
the officer charged with the execution of the death penalty.
The moral law that requires us to respect our neighbour
ceases to apply with reference to those who have lost by
their disposition and conduct all claim to respect The old
moot question, whether it is ever necessary to lie, is answered
affirmatively a thousand times in the practice of life, under
the constraining influence of situations that offer us the
alternative of sacrificing the more important to the less
important moral precept, or vice versd. Although this fact,
of course, does not justify us in putting mere convenience
before truth.

No doubt such exceptions are rarer when we are dealing
with norms of a more general character. Yet the principle
that norms are rules with exceptions holds good, within
certain limits, even for the fundamental norms, unless one
is satisfied with putting an empty formula in their place,
instead of making them express, as they should do, the sum
of the tendencies of the moral life. But the fundamental
norms show clearly what is occasionally apparent in the
more special moral precepts, namely, that the only ground
which can justify such exceptions is a conflict between
different norms* This conflict, since it must always be
decided in behalf of the more urgent and important norm,
demands the infraction of the norm of less urgency and
importance.

The chief question that now confronts us is this: How can